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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol. xxv, No. 4. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Moee Odd Texts of Chaucer's Troilus. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — I append to this communication copies 
made by myself from two unnoticed manuscripts, 
of five stanzas of Chaucer's Troilus. 

The three "Avaunter" stanzas, taken from 
Troilus, in, 309-322, appear similarly quoted in 
another ms., Univ. Lib. Camb. Ff. 1. 6, leaf 151. 
These were printed by Dr. Furnivall, in Odd Texts, 
1871, App. xi-xii, and are referred to in Miss 
Hammond's bibliography. The collation with my 
text shows very slight evidence that the two cita- 
tions are due to an immediate common original. 
Thus my copy is an independent testimony to the 
popularity of these lines in the fifteenth century. 
Incidentally the Trinity text is to be preferred to 
its University fellow. 

The Pandarus "whetstone" stanza is also 
quoted elsewhere, in Shirley's MS. R. 3. 20, 
printed by Dr. Furnivall in the same volume 
above cited. The odd ascription to Gower is 
merely another evidence of Shirley's inaccuracy 
of memory in age. Let no one hint that Chaucer 
stole the stanza from Gower, and that this was the 
real cause of the (mythical) Gower-Chaucerfeud ! 

The stanza beginning "If no love is" is another 
of Shirley's quotations. The old scribe's memory 
held fast some precious nuggets of verse, according 
to our modern sense. This Petrarch stanza was 
never elsewhere quoted, I think. 

The Ellesmere Lydgate MS. (No. 4), from 
which the two stanzas are taken, has only three 
page3 in Shirley's hand on stray leaves at the 
beginning. Leaf 5b contains in Shirley's most 
ornate hand 

iesu mercy 

Margarete & Beautrice 
: ma ioye .M. Shirley. 

The letter which I give as "M." is the same 
crowned letter which occurs on the first leaf of 
Shirley' s 1 Ashmole 59, and on p. 363 of his Trin. 
R. 3. 20. I have no hesitation in declaring with 

'In his note on Shirley mss., Archiv, cm, 151. He 
refers to the Ashmole copy only. 



Prof. M. Forster the identity of the letter as 
"M." Miss Hammond's idea that the letter in 
the two copies hitherto known is a compound 
letter MAR, standing either for Maria (Anglia, 
xxvii, 393, n. 1) or for Amor (her latest guess, 
Anglia, xxxrxt, 320), is not supported by facts. 
The letter is identical with other capital "M" 
initials occurring throughout the Ellesmere ms., 
save that, as would be natural in an ornamental 
letter, the faint strokes are firmly drawn in. The 
fact that the ' ' M " in Trin. R. 3. 20 stands where 
"A" should come in the line 

" A solytarye soore compleynyng," 

means nothing. If one were to count the num- 
ber of cases in which initial letters of pieces 
are wrongly set, he would deserve a pension. 
Whether the "M" stands for "ma ioye," 
"mercy," or more probably the crowned Queen 
" Margarete" of Shirley's later years, is of little 
account ; but future students of "our firste lettre" 
and of "crowned A" need not trouble themselves 
with Shirley's fanciful " M." 

Folios 2b and 3a of the Ellesmere Lydgate 
contain : 

1. The refrain of Lydgate' s "Prayer for King, 
Queen and People." 

2. The first stanza of the Halsham stanzas, be- 
ginning "pe worlde sowyde." 

3. The second Halsham stanza, here headed 
"Halsham," beginning ")>e more I go." 

4. The Troilus whetstone stanza, here headed 
"Gower." 

5. The Petrarch stanza, here headed "Troy- 
lus." 

6. The stanza on the changes in condition from 
Walton's Boethius, here headed Boese, beginning 
"As fat pouert causefe sekurnesse." 

7. The heading of another stanza, "To yowe 
Chaucier." On this see Miss Spurgeon's forth- 
coming note in the Chaucer Allusion Book. 

The contents of the Trinity ms. are accessible 
to all in Dr. James' catalogue. The Troilus 
stanzas are not identified by him however. 

(Ellesmere ms. 4, fols. 2b-3a.) 
Go WEB. 
A whetstone is no karving instrument 
And yitte it make>e sharpe karving tholis 
If J>ow knowest ought where J>at I have miswent 
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fol. 3a) Eschewe J>ou J>at for suche thing to \>e scole is 
pus wyse men beon offt beware by folis 
If )>owe do so J>y witte is wele bywared 
By his contrarye is every thing declared — 

TroyIiTts. 
If no love is o lord what fele I so 
And if love is what thing and what is he 
If love be gode fro whens com>e my wo 
If it be wicke gret wonder thenke>e me 
Sith every turment and adversite 
pat frome it com>e may to me savoury thenke 
For ay thrist I J>e more J>at I it drynke 

BalI/Ade. 
(Ms. Trinity College Cambridge E. 4. 20. 171b. ) 

fals tonge so often here byfore 

Has J>u made many oon bryghte of hewe 
Say walaway the day that I was bore 
And mony a maydes sorowe for to newe 
And for the more parte all vntrewe 
That men of yelpe and it wer broght to preve 
Of kynde none Avaunter is to leve 

Avaunter and a Iyer all is oon 

As thus I pose a woman grauntyth me 

Hyr luff and sayth that other wyll she none 

And I am sworne to hold it secre 

And after I go tell it two or thre 

1 am avaunter a the leste 

And a Iyer for I breke my beheste 

No wonder than if thay be not to blame 
Suche maner of folke what I clepe ham what 
That bam avaunte of wymmen and by name 
That neuer yhit behyghte ham this ne that 
Ne knowe ham more than my nowlde hatte 
No wonder is so gode me sende hele 
]>oghe wymmen drede with vs men to dele 

by me ffraunce. 
Collation of this text (T) with Un. Cam. Ff. 1. 6, leaf 
150 (F) and with Skeat's text (S). 10 tonge alias S. 2 
many a lady S. 3 seyd S. 5 al is F. S. 9 And thus F a am. 
F. lOsaytilfeytheF. 11 holden S. 12 line <m. F. 13 Y-wis 
I am FS. 14 a cm. S. 15 Now loke thanne S now loke 
thou F. 16 of om. FS. shal I, S. 17 That and, F. 18 
knewe, FS. 

Henry Noble MacCracken. 

Yale University. 



Poe Documents in the Library op 

Congress. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — None of the biographers of Poe have 
taken account of some interesting documents 
bearing on the early life of the poet that are 



preserved in the Library of Congress. These 
are, first, a letter of Poe's to George Watterston, 
Esq., of Washington, D. C, and, second, a 
number of letters and bills that came to the 
Library with the purchase of the Ellis- Allan 
collection of papers. 

The Watterston letter — the only one of the 
documents that was written by Poe — is dated 
"New York, Nov. 1845," and bears the post- 
mark "New York, Dec. 5." It was written for 
the purpose of soliciting a subscription for the 
Broadway Journal, which Poe was then editing, 
and which was in straits. The letter begins with 
a gracious mention of Mr. Watterston' s support 
of the Southern Literary Messenger while Poe was 
its editor, proceeds with a complimentary allusion 
to Mr. Watterston as one whose judgment Poe 
held in high esteem, and ends with the request 
that he subscribe for the Journal. A notation in 
the lower left-hand corner of this document has it 
that the manuscript is a facsimile, but the post- 
mark proves it to be an original. 

The letters in the Ellis- Allan collection are four 
in number. Of these the earliest and the most 
interesting is the letter of Eliza Poe, an aunt of 
the poet, to Mrs. John Allan, the poet's foster- 
mother, who is obsequiously addressed as the 
" Kind Benefactress of the infant Orphan Edgar 
Allen Poe." The letter was written from Balti- 
more on February 8, 1813, or when the poet was 
but four years old. It deals, first, with the failure 
of Poe's Baltimore grandparents to receive an an- 
swer to a letter addressed to Mrs. Allan in July of 
the preceding year (an omission which the writer 
suggests was probably due to the miscarriage of 
the letter) ; then dwells upon the magnanimity of 
the Allans in adopting the infant Poe ; and con- 
cludes with greetings and affectionate messages 
from Poe's brother, William Henry, his senior by 
two years. Incidentally reference is made to a 
meeting of a Mr. Douglas with the Allans at some 
watering-place, and to Mr. Douglas's report that 
the boy Edgar Allan was a most handsome and 
obedient child. The writer of this letter, Eliza 
Poe, subsequently married Henry Herring, of 
Baltimore, and her daughter, Elizabeth, was one 
of the Baltimore cousins whom Poe fell in love 
with in the early thirties. 

The next of the letters in the order of time is 



